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Wagner on Conducting. 


Translations, for this Journal, from ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren,” 
by Ricuarp WaGNeER. 


II. 


—What might not a Conductor do, if he but 
rightly understood his position toward the Thea- 
tre, to which in fact he owes his office and his 
dignity! On the contrary he treats the Opera 
(to which the wretched care of this kind of Art 
upon the German stage gives him a doleful right) 
as.a burthensome day labor to be borne with 
sighs, while he puts his point of honor in the 
concert hall, whence he was called. For, as I 
have said, so soon as the intendancy of a theatre 
once sets its heart on having some musician of 
renown for Kapellmeister, he must come from 
anywhere else rather than from the Theatre. 

Now, to be able to judge what such a quondam 
Concert and Singacademie Director can accom- 
plish, we must seek him where he is peculiarly at 
home, and where his reputation as a “sound” 
German musician has been founded. We must 
observe him as a Concert Director. 


From my earliest youth I have had a singular 
impression of unsatisfactoriness in the orchestral 
rendering of our classical instrumental music ; 
and this impression has been confirmed as often 
as I have been present, even in the most recent 
times, at any such performance. What seemed 
to me so full of life and soul in its expression on 
the pianoforte, or as I read the score, I scarcely 
recognized again as it flew past the hearers for 
the most part unregarded. Especially was I as- 
tonished at the dullness of the Mozart Cantilena, 
which had stamped itself on me before as so alive 
and full of feeling. ‘The reasons became clear 
tome only some time later; I have discussed 
them in my “Report on the foundation of a Ger- 
man Music School in Munich” (1865)... Cer- 
tainly they lie first of all in the utter want of a 
veritable German Musical Conservatory, in the 
strictest sense of the word, which implies the 
conservation or preservation of the exact tradi- 
tion of the way in which our classical masters 
had their own works performed; and this again 
presupposes that these masters actually succeed- 
ed there in getting their works performed entire- 
ly to their mind. Unfortunately this has escap- 
ed our German culture, and we are referred to 
the conjectures of each individual conductor, to 
what he thinks about the tempo or the rendering 
of a classical piece of music, to orient ourselves 
regarding its true spirit. 

In my young days, in the famous Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus concerts, these pieces were simply not 
conducted at all, but they were played away un- 
der the lead of the first violin, the then Concert- 
meister Matthai, somewhat like the Overtures 
and entr’actes in a theatre. Of any disturbing 
individuality of the Conductor there was here 
nothing at all perceptible; moreover the princi- 
pal works of our classical instrumental music, 
which of themselvas offered no great technical 





difficulties, were regularly played through every 
winter: so they went with smoothness and preci- 
sion ; you saw that the orchestra, knowing them so 
thoroughly, enjoyed the annual re-greeting of 
the favorite works. 


Only with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony they 
did not get along so well; yet they made it a 
point of honor to perform this also every year 
with the rest.—I had copied out for myself the 
score of this Symphony, and had made a piano 
arrangement of it for two hands. How astonish- 
ed was I to get only the most confused impres- 
sions from the performance of it in the Gewand- 
haus; indeed I was so disheartened by it, that 
for some time I turned away entirely from the 
study of Beethoven, about whom this had thrown 
me wholly into doubt. But it was very instruc- 
tive for me, that my later real pleasure in Mo- 
zart’s instrumental works was only first awaken- 
ed when I had the opportunity of conducting 
them myself, and could then allow myself to fol- 
low my own feeling for the animated delivery of 
the Mozart Cantilena. But it was the most thor- 
ough lesson to me, finally, to hear the “Ninth 
Symphony,” which had at last become so ques- 
tionable to me, played by the so-called Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra in Paris in the year 1839. 
Here the scales as it were fell from my eyes, 
showing me how much depended on the render- 
ing, and I understood at once in what consisted 
here the secret of the happy solution of the prob- 
lem. The orchestra had simply learned to rec- 
ognize in every measure the Beethoven melody, 
which evidently had entirely escaped our brave 


Leipzig musicians at the time referred to; this. 


melody the orchestra sang. 

This was the secret. And to this they had 
been led through a Conductor of by no means 
special geniality; Habeneck, who achieved the 
great merit of this performance, had, after having 
this Symphony rehearsed throughout a whole 
winter, only felt the impression of the unintelli- 
gibleness and ineffectiveness of this music ; of 
which impression it is hard to say whether the 
German Conductors had ever condescended to 
feel it. But this determined Habeneck to:study 
the Symphony through a second and a third year, 
and not to give it up until the new Beethoven 
Melos had dawned upon every musician, and, as 
these were musicians of the right feeling for me- 
lodious delivery, not until it was correctly repro- 
duced by every one of them. For the rest, Ha- 
beneck was a musical director of the old stamp: 
he was the master, and all obeyed him. 

The beauty of that rendering of the Ninth 
Symphony remains wholly indescribable to me. 
Yet, to give some idea of it, I select a passage, 
whereby (as I might easily do with any other) I 
will show at once the difficulty in the rendering 
of Beethoven, and the poor success of the Ger- 
man orchestra in the solution of the same. Never 
since, even by the most excellent orchestras, 
have I been able to hear this passage of the first 
movement: 
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executed with such perfect evenness, as I then 
heard it (thirty years ago) by the musicians of 
the Paris Conservatoire orchestra. In this one 
passage, as I have been repeatedly reminded in 
my later years, it became quite clear to me, how 
much depends on the orchestral delivery, since it 
includes in itself both motion and sustained tone, 
together with the law of Dynamics. Herein con- 
sisted the mastery of the Parisians, that they 
could execute this passage precisely as it stands 
written. Neither in Dresden, nor in London, in 
both which places I afterwards brought out this 
Symphony, could I succeed in making the shift- 
ing of the bows as well as of the strings quite im- 
perceptible in the ascending figure which repeats 
itself ; still less in suppressing the involuntary ac- 
centuation at the ascent of this passage, since it 
always comes natural to the ordinary musician to 
play stronger in going up and weaker in going 
down. At the fourth measure of the passage we 
always found ourselves in a crescendo, whereby a 
heavier accent was involuntarily, nay necessarily, 
imparted to the sustained G flat which enters 
with the fifth bar, thereby greatly injuring the 
peculiar tonal significance of that note. It is 
hard to bring a person of coarse feeling to per- 
ceive the bad expression which this passage gets 
when played off in this common music-making 
way, so contrary to the clearly indicated and ex- 
press will of the master: to be sure, discontent, 
unrest, yearning are expressed in it even then ; 
but what sort of discontent we only learn when 
we hear this passage executed as the master 
meant it, and as I have heard it only in the sin- 
gle instance of these Parisian musicians in the 
year 1839. I remember, that the impression of 
the dynamic monotony (pardon the seemingly ab- 
surd expression for a phenomenon so hard to in- 
dicate) in the uncommonly, nay eccentrically va- 
ried intervals of the ascending figure, coming out 
upon the long G flat, sung with infinite tender- 
ness, and then answered by the G natural, which 
is sung with equal tenderness, initiated me, as if 
by magic, into the incomparable mysteries of the 
soul, then speaking to me so directly, openly, in- 
telligibly and clearly. 

But, not to dwell upon this sublime revelation, 
I only ask: In what way did it become possible 
to these Parisian musicians to arrive so infallibly 
at the solution of this difficult problem? Plainly 
in the first place only by the most conscientious 





pains-taking, such as is peculiar only to such mu- 
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sicians, who do not content themselves with mu- 
tual compliments, do not imagine that they un- 
derstand every thing of themselves, but approach 
with modest unconcern that which they do not un- 
derstand,while they seek to master what is difficult 
on tha! side where they are at home, namely on 
the side of technique. The French musician 
shows the excellent influence of the Italian school, 
to which he essentially belongs, in so far as mu- 
sic is for him only comprehensible through song : 
to play an instrument well means, for him, to be 
able to sing well on it. And, as I have said, that 
splendid orchestra actually sang this Symphony. 
But to be able to sing it properly, the right time- 
measure had, above all, to be found; and that was 
the second thing that impressed itself upon me 
on that occasion. The old Habeneck had cer- 
tainly no abstract-esthetic inspiration for it; he 
was utterly without “geniality” : but he found the 
right tempo, by leading his orchestra on through 
persevering practice, until they caught the Melos of 
the Symphony. 
But it is only the right conception of the Melos 
that can give one the right time: the two things 
are inseparable ; the one determines the other. 
And if Ido not shrink from passing judgment 
upon nearly all the performances of the classical 
instrumental works, pronouncing them unsatis-, 
factory to a serious degree, I must go further and 
assert, that our Conductors know absolutely noth- 
ing of right tempo, because they understand nothing 
ahout singing. Not a single German Kapellmeis- 
ter, or other sort of musical director, occurs to 
me, who could actually, with a good or with a 
bad voice, sing a melody. On the contrary, for 
them music is a singularly abstract thing, some- 
thing that hovers between Grammar, Arithmetic 


and Gymnastics; of which it is easy to compre- 
hend how one instructed in it may be fit for a 
proper teacher in a Conservatory or a musival 
gymnasium, but not how such an one can Jend 
life and soul to a musical performance. 

(To be Continued). 





Ferdinand Hiller on Richard Wagner.* 
(Continued from page 235). 


With regard to the style in which the members of 
the new community compose, their great principle, 
according to Wagner (which principle, also, is said 
to emanate from Mendelssohn), is never to aim at 
producing an “impression or effect.”t = Wagner 
places these words sophistically enough side by side, 
as synonymous. He knows very well, however, that 
no one aims at not producing an impression, while 
the notion of producing an effect has obtained in Ger- 
many an unfavorable secondary signification, But 
when we see that the desire for effect has led a man 
like Wagner to absolute cndgelling in the Meister- 
singer, to the most violent outrage ever known upon 
art, good taste, music and poetry, some slight anxie- 
ty on the subject is very natural, “But this repug- 
nance for eflect sways this school even when perform- 
ing classical music.” A tribute is here paid Liszt as 
a pianist ; as though it had ever entered the head of 
the partisans of any school in existence to doubt his 
enormous geniality in rendering any kind of music 
whatever, 2 geniality of which Mendelssohn himself 
spoke as of something marvellous. Hans von Bii- 
low, also, Liszt’s “einzty berufenster’t successor, is so 


* From the “Kilnische Zeitung. 
t ‘‘ Wirkuug oder Effect.” 


t “Solely most-having-a-call,”’ a pretty specimen of Wagne- 
rian style. Despite « fearful martyrdom while translating 
Oper und Drama, and other works of the Lucerne Anchorite, 
Tam not even quite perfect in the language invented by him, 
to supply the place of German. As in the previous instances, 
therefore, I leave to those of our readers who possess a peculiar 
taste for riddles the task of saying what “solely most having- 
a call” signifies. It may be wisdom ciothed in mystic garb, 
but, to the uninitiated, it resembies exceedingly unmitigated 
nonsense. Disbelievers in Herr R. Wagner's profundity may 
be pardoned if they sometimes feel tempted to adopt the 
theory that the Musicivn of the Future pads his sentences 
with grand words, to make believe there lurks a finely devel- 
Oped thought, just as some beauties call in the aid of cotton- 
wool to supply the place of certain charms which would oth- 





erwise be prominent only by their absence.— Translator. 


supremely fortunate as to be praised. But why does 
not Wagner say a single word about Liszt’s compo- 
sitions? Why does he not mention Biilow as a con- 
ductor? ‘The fact is, there is but one God, who is 
his own Prophet, and his name is Richard Wagner. 

“The principal ingredient of this new school,” the 
god goes on to say, “is a certain circumspectly re- 
flective cautiousness of what it cannot do, with defa- 
mation of what it would like to do.” That it was 
possible to “entangle so sterling a nature as Schu- 
mann in this,” he finds, ‘above everything sorrow- 
ful.” From what is then said concerning Schu- 
mann, who is described as “amiable and thoroughly 
charming,” but of whom it is also asserted that the 
“narrowness of his natural gifts was displayed, and 
he became bombastic and unnatural,’ we are com- 
pletely incapable of gathering what Wagner really 
likes, and what he dislikes in him. This, however, 
is a matter of supreme indifference. 

“But, under the power of these musical eunuchs, 
what becomes of our great and unspeakably magnifi- 
cent German music ?” exclaims Wagner, and he is 
overtaken by a slight feeling of anxiety for this won- 
drous inheritance of German genius. We do not 
find the answer to the question before we reach a 
subsequent page, after going through some long dis- 
sertations, which enter minutely into details, on the 
way in which his Meistersinger has been performed. 
Ile is supported “by the eminently consolatory con- 
viction that, despite the very unintelligent way in 
which this work has been handled, its effective power 
is not to be destroyed—the fatal gift of effectiveness, 
against which the Leipsic Conservatory so zealously 
warns us, and which, as a punishment, cannot be got 
at, even in the way of destruction.” This must 
strike him as the more marvellous, as he can no long- 
er prevail cn himself to be present at a performance 
of his works, and he therefore “draws, wonderful to 
say” (very wonderful) ‘from their said almost incom- 
prehensibly effective power, a conclusion, peculiarly 
gratifying to him, respecting the relation of musicians 
conducting such compositions to our great classical 
music, the continuing existence of which, ever warm- 
ing us anew, despite the stunting cultivation of such 
individuals, is, by this very thing, rendered intelli- 
gible to him. The fact is, they cannot destroy such 
things—and this conviction appears,strangely enough, 
to be growing into a sort of consolatory dogma for 
the Genius of Germany, with which dogma it tran- 
quilizes itself on the one hand, believingly and com- 
fortably, while, on the other, it goes on creating in 
its own way!” (Let us take breath !)|| 

“But what we should think of the wondrous con- 
ductors” (everything and everyone is wondrous!) 
with a celebrated name, considered as musicians, re- 
mains to be asked,” Wagner goes on to sav. He 
tells us that: ‘‘The assumption of their excellence is 
firmly established—though he does not know one to 
whom he shoul.l consider himself justified in trusting 
with confidence a single fempo in his operas.” (How 
ternble for the conductors!) He doubts their being 
“real musicians, for it is incontestable that they ex- 
hibit no musical feeling.” Mozart explains it to 
him “by his enormous aptitude for arithmetic ;’’ they 
are musical arithmeticians, but deficient in everything 
else, men to whom “the correct tempo of our music 
must be explained according to the regula de tre, since 
nothing can be imparted to them by the instrumen- 
tality of feeling.” 

The battle field is strewn with corpses—we breathe 
death and corruption. But the tyrant now experi- 
ences a human emotion, and, on the last page, flings 
our admirable Joachim a half encouraging greeting. 
He has not heard him himself, but he has heard oth- 
ers speak of him—and he is glad to believe that in 
his playing we “recognize the beneficial result of a 
many years’ intimate intercourse with Liszt.” How- 
ever, “the conductor’s stick is said not to have obey- 
ed him well; composing, too, appears to have em- 
bittered him more than it has delighted others.’ 
Wagner is rendered, moreover, suspicions by having 
been informed that: “Joachim is expecting a fresh 
Messiah for music.” But: “Bravely, forwards !” 
he exclaims to him. “If he himself should happen 
to be the Messiah, he might at least hope not to be 
crucified by the Jews!” And with this delicate, 
cheerful, and clever turn, Wagner concludes. 

But what can have impelled Wagner to indulge in 
these outrageous diatribes? Above aught else, anxi- 
ety for his works. Whenever anything in them does 
not please, the fault is attributed to the bad execution, 
and if they strike many persons as too long, it is he- 
cause they have been cut too much. For “Cut, Cat 
—is the ultima ratio of our worthy Capellmeister.” 
There can be no question that a great deal too much 
is done in this way, vet it is a “wonderful” fact that 
this violent system of curtailment was never applied 
to such operas as Figaro, Die Vestalix, Fidelio, Der 

i|.Yes ! respected Dr. Hiller. With all my beart! The 
slightest respite is a boon.— Trans/aior. 





Freischiitz, Jessonda, ete. The system was first adopt- 
ed in Germany for grand French operas. The lat- 
ter were composed for a public who do not sep ; they 
were, therefore, in their original length insupportable 
to persons who are hungry when they come into the 
theatre. Why has not the German Wagner accom- 
modated himself to the German custom? He must 
console himself with his cousins, Shakespeare and 
Schiller, with whom very different liberties are taken 
than with him, but whose pieces may very well be 
witnessed even after his ‘“Musicdrama.”—Another 
reason why Wagner attacks every mortal thing in 
the way of music is that as yet all German musicians 
have not sworn allegiance to his standard. If we re- 
flect ho-v short was the active public career of Men- 
delssohn, and what a comprehensive influence Wag- 
ner ascribes to it, though, it is true, only in a bad 
sense, even now, twenty-three years after Mendels- 
sohn’s death, it seems indeed “wonderful” how in- 
significant, and how superficial is Wagner’s influence 
on the majority of his artistic contemporaries, after a 
very noisy, and, to some extent, successful career of 
thirty years.—According to Wagner himself there is 
only one way of explaining this—his contemporaries 
are too-narrow-minded, to shallow, too deficient in 
character; “their love, their belief, their hope, all is 
artificial.’ In Wagner, it must be confessed, all 
these qualities are in the highest degree natural: he 
is his own love, his own belief, his own hope, his 
own all. 

His sudden and tender anxiety for the prosperity of 
our “unspeakably magnificent music,” can, therefore, 
merely conjure up an incredulous smile. Not that he 
is incapable of appreciating Beethoven’s or Weber’s 
music—the former master, according even to the as- 
sertions of Wagner’s own apostles, supplied him with 
“materials” for his monuments, and the other, in 
Euryanthe, had at least a ‘presentiment” of him. 
But whether Bach, Handel, Haydn, Cherubini, and 
Mendelssohn, are ever performed is to him a matter 
of utter indifference, and, when they are performed, 
the effect on him is rather disagreeable than other- 
wise. 

The most ontrageous thing, however, is that Wag- 
ner speaks about subjects, men, and works, of which 
his knowledge is most superficial. Living, for the 
last two-and-twenty years, in Switzerland, devoted to 
his labors and his pleasures, he has interrupted this 
existence on only a few occasions, to direct perform- 
ances of some of his own works—and now and then 
to conduct a symphony or two. He lives so com- 
pletely in a sphere peculiarly his own, that, as we 
know, he does not care about hearing any more mu- 
sic—it diverts his attention, impedes and annoys him. 
He never was present at the performance of any 
great work, or at one of our Musical Festivals, and 
nearly all our modern concert institutions, the musi- 
cal blossom of Germany, are strange to him. Does 
he know aught of the compositions of recent times ? 
We should hardly say so. Brahms once played him 
some variations, from which he saw “‘that he does not 
understand joking”—but, except this, he appears to 
have seen only his most trivial work—-his “Waltzes 
with Song.” Max Bruch is not mentioned—perhaps 
because he succeeds in producing an “impression or 
effect.” Does Wagner know Bargiel’s Overtures, 
which could certainly not fail to interest them ? 
With what Joachim has done, he is acquainted only 
by hearsay. And thus he throws everything, indis- 
criminately, like a lot of vegetables, simultaneously, 
into one pot. 

The majority of our “Music-Bankers” may be de- 
ficient in any great productive power—they may not 
all be admirable conductors—but, completely as they 
differ from each other in disposition, talent, and ev- 
ery thing that constitutes individuality, we find in 
Germany, fortunately, at the present day, a common 
trait in innumerable instances: earnestness, and 
love of what is done. That these qualities frequent- 
ly do not suffice, when the industrial, financial, and 
executive resources on which our art depends are too 
small, is a matter of course. But it is touching to 
find that there are often in the smallest towns conduc- 
tors who shun no labor, no sacrifice, to do their part 
towards the propagation and advancement of our 
great German music, and who succeed in obtaining 
most splendid results. In this respect, Mendelssohn’s 
example has indeed produced its fruits. Notwith- 
standing the vast amount he did as a composer, he 
always managed to find time for devoting his talent, 
his energy, and his love to the works of our masters. 
If Wagner does not know of a single conductor but 
himself, and if he is so tortured by anxiety for our 
“unspeakably beautiful music,” why does he not al- 
low the light of his own example to shine upon as ? 
He has in Munich the most magnificent means at his 
disposal ; he possesses an amount of influence, such 
as, probably, no composer ever possessed before him 
—why does he not give model performances in the 
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Bavarian capital, and thus form a new school of con- 
ductors? The attendance would certainly be nu- 
merous—for if a man has only confidence in himself, 
the rest of the world also will have confidence in 


im. 

What tricks Wagner plays with musical history 
whenever it does not suit his purpose, I took an op- 
portunity of showing on a former occasion. This 
latest work, also, swarms with similar instances. 
Each instance must characterize entire epochs, and, 
in consequence, it characterizes them falsely. But I 
leave these things to more learned colleagues, as 
there is reason to fear I have already run to too 
great a length, and I hate the peuning-knife no less 
than does the autocrat of the Lake of Lucerne. 

That Iam mentioned and, also, even when not 
mentioned, duly put down, in the pamphlet is a mat- 
ter of course. I do not, however, experience any 
impulse either to defend myself or to sound my own 
praises, but merely exclaim with Goethe’s painter : 
‘What I have painted, I have painted.” 

As a cheerful finish let me give one more short 
quotation : “The assumption of the excellence of the 
wonderful conductors is so firmly established,” Wag- 
ner writes at page 82, “that the entire musical com- 
munity does not feel the slightest hesitation as to who, 
when the nation determines to have something play- 
ed (as, for instance, at grand Musical Festivals), 
shall beat time. It can be only Herr Hiller, Herr 
Rietz, or Herr Lachner. It would be utterly impos- 
sible for the hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth to be celebrated if these three gentlemen were 
suddenly to sprain their hands.” Quite correct! 
And since the great happiness and honor have de- 
volved upon me of. having to conduct at the said 
splendid festival, I will treat my hands with as much 
attention, and take as much care of them up to then, 
as though [ were the most lovely Parisian coquette. 
Let me, therefore, quickly lay down the pen—and 
not be in too great hurry to dip it again in the ink 
for another such fatiguing effort as the present. 





The German Lied.—Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Franz, etc. 
(From Eaveet’s Letters on Music.) 


Schubert rendered the song (Lied) of so much con- 
sequence, that it is worth while to trace its progress 
up te our own day. I do not think I shall be accus- 
ed of discourtesy, if I preserve a discreet silence in 
respect to what Mendelssohn has accomplished in 
this branch. The historian who has to relate the life 
of a small king, after having told that of a great one, 
is to be pitied if he has not the opportunity of grow- 
ing angry with the former; if his subject is so full of 
good-citizen virtue and integrity, that he has no 
chance to grow impassioned in praise or blame of 
him. The saddest, the most difficult task for an au- 
thor, is that of writing the history of mediocrity. 
And that is the history of the Lied, from Schubert to 
Mendelssohn,—a story of tiresome respectability. In 
that deligheful time when people read the “Horen” 
as to-day they read any literary journal, when a cou- 
ple of sheets were added every weak to the history of 
German literature, not a Schiller or Goethe ballad 
could appear, upon which every good-humored song- 
composer did not make a display of how far a misun- 
derstanding of the sense of the poem could be car- 
ried. So, permit me to be silent, and go back a step 
with me before we proceed. It must sound strange 
to you that I have not said anything of Beethoven’s 
songs; and yet would you not also wonder if any 
one shculd enter upon a history of Shakspeare’s son- 
nets? Yet it is undeniable that this man wrote a 
few fine poems in this form ; as undeniable as that 
“Adelaide,” the Scotch songs, the cycle of songs, “To 
the Beloved One,” and the Gellert sacred songs, are 
glorious. But what has this supernatural, symphon 
ic nature to do with songs? He gave them on occa- 
sion, as we give alms to a pretty beggar child. But 
such little humanities rarely begged from him: he 
had hardened his heart. It was pot his intention to 
sport with flowers. Those longing moods of mind, 
which in us become tender little songs, he fashioned 
into great adagios. In a word, one human breast is 
tot large enough for his songs: they need the im 
measurable extent of the complete orchestra. How 
many of Schubert’s instrumental movements are only 
tongs in disguise, looking out of the se:ious mask 
with lovely, childish eyes ; while Beethoven’s songs, 
on the contrary, are generally only an enchanted or- 
chestral thought. Even in the Scotch songs, he adds 
a violin and violoncello accompaniment, as if he 
feared to be alone with the human voice. 

Mendelssohn and his great contemporaries were 
the first who awakened the Lied to new life after 
Schubert’s death. I will speak of them as briefly as 
possible, lest you should grow weary of two persons 
of whom you have already heard so much from me. 





In this form, Mendelssohn adhered to outward beau- 
ty, above all things. He chose rather to break with 
the poet than to sin against lovely agreeability. He 
preferred poems which were limited in feeling to the 
boundaries of pleasant gracefalness, to those in which 
the strong waves of passion threatened danger to the 
fragile bark of song. Schumann often selected sub- 
jects lying near the boundaries of the uncomposable, 
and his boat often rocked on the dangerous breakers. 
He was always inclined to give the situation a_pic- 
turesque localization; while Mendelssohn took the 
greatest care to form a finely-felt vocal part, without 
having any especial vocation for it. Schumann often 
wrote powerfully for the voice, and often laid the 
principal feeling in the pianoforte accompaniment, so 
that the vocal portion ,only plays a melodramatic 
part, and the Lied becomes a scene. The difference 
between the songs of these masters resembles the dif- 
ference between a regularly handsome and an_inter- 
esting face. When such a choice presents itself, you 
know how rapidly I make my decision! I have ad- 
mired fine heads all my life; Ihave even worshipped 
them: but I have loved only the interesting ones. 
Titian’s Venus herself was never dangerous to me; 
but I would have given my life for a smile from Le- 
onardo’s Mona Lisa. There are many among Schu- 
mann’s songs that cannot be considered as works of 
art in this sense, or recommended as models: never- 
theless, every one of them has deeply moved me; 
yes, these songs have “broken through the secret 
path to my heart,” and arched my lyrical horizon. 

Schumann at Jast went so far as to leave the poem 
for declamation, and only wrote a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Here I stand near the boundaries of my 
enthusiasm for this master; for my nature rebels 
against this dualism of declamation and music. Iris 
a very proper instinct that forbids the marriage of 
brothers and sisters among civilized nations. What! 
declamation wedded to music ? Is not that like play- 
ing the organ while the sermon is going on? Is not 
that oppressing the sensuous tone of speech with the 
more powerful force of music, interrupting and scat- 
tering the thoughts of the poet? Speech and music 
both move us through the ear first; but the former 
only moves us symbolically. Sensuous effect in a 
poem is of the same consequence as poetic intention 
in a composition. For the great significance of 
speech lies in the thought: that of music in the tone. 
Some one may make a stupid speech with a very 
fine voice: but does this improve the speech ? Some 
one may write a stupid composition to a very poctic 
programme: but will this render the music less dull? 
One can hardly believe how many distracting things 
have been written on these simple subjects. What 
is nearer to our hearts, and more natural, than a 
wish to unite thought and tone? As soon as people 
began to compose to the poet’s thought, the sound of 
speech was destroyed, and that of song commenced. 
But that was notenough. The thought must be not 
only sung, but also played ; and thus arose that won- 
drous twin-birth, which consoles itself for want of a 
decided distinction of race, by belonging to two races 
at once. So that we may know, that, behind these 
ignorant, absurd musicians, a literary, a cultivated 
ereature is hidden, a programme is put into our hand, 
by means of which we unriddle the enigma, and 
which always reminds me of a college diploma, and 
of those suspicious tablets, which a few of the old 
masters used to place in the mouth or hand of their 
figures, lest their creatures should be misjudged. 

A marriage between speech and tone is a misalli- 
ance: if they are to he equals, speech must be eleva- 
ted to the rank of tone. The song may he as recita- 
tive like as possible. I can imagine many tragic sit- 
uations in the opera possible, in which the composer, 
having exhausted all means of musical gradation, 
might prodace a remarkable tragic etfect by forsaking 
his art, and permitting the entrance of the spoken 
word. But the singular and uncommon effect of this 
would only lie in the momentary abandonment of all 
those conditions upon which the relations of poetry 
to music repose. I can only account for such an er- 
ror in regard to the fundamental aspects of both arts, 
in such a man as Schumann, by acknowledging that 
he had an especial inclination to try experiments. 
We will, then, regard these ballads as an unfortunate 
experiment of this kind; for not even the declama- 
tory talent of Seehach, and the piano-forte playing of 
the highly-gifted Clara Schumann, could save them. 

After Schumann, we find a young song-composer, 
Robert Franz, drawing the general observation of ar 
tists towards his writings. He is evidently endowed 
with natural genius for song, and his originality is 
ripening, like that of all genuine talent, under the 
sun of industrious cultivation. He openly attaches 
himself to his great predecessors, and, with gradual 
certainty, acquires personal independence. So pri- 
mevally German, so homely a nature could not go 
astray into the path where we see so many of our 
dull talents parading, yet veiling the secrets of their 





descent and acquirements in alchemistic darkness. I 
am convinced that all genuine originality develops 
itself naturally from the highest flower of an art. 
The highest flower of an art like ours—an art that is 
ever progressive, and whose point of culmination was 
not attained in past centuries, as was that of the 
plastic arts—is almost always the last one. The 
Lied of Robert Franz undoubtedly originated from 
that of Schubert and Schumann. Here, as ever, we 
will avoid the tiresome question as to whether he has 
surpassed them or not. There is no measure of 
length in art. And, if we wish to exercise our pleas- 
ure in discrimination, we must look away from quan- 
titative estimates. Would that it were as easy for us 
to satisfy ourselves as to what distinguishes the songs 
of these three men from each other in particular, and 
what features they possess in common, as it is for us 
to cherish a desire to do so! 

I will try to help myself in my own way, by imag- 
inative language. I have known maidens who were 
like songs: why should I not try to personify the 
Lied, and think of it as of maidens,—lovely, roman- 
tic, and intellectual? All three charm me with al- 
most equal power: one delights my eye, one my 
heart, and one my mind. Each one possesses a por- 
tion of the other’s gifts. The fair one is not unfeel- 
ing, the romantic one is not stupid, the intellectual 
one is not ugly and not heartless : but in the first, 
beauty is predominant; in the second, sentiment ex- 
ceeds everv thing else; in the third, mind is all-con- 
quering. I might spare myself the application of 
this figure, were not clearness a courtesy incumbent 
ona speaker. The lovely Lied that ravishes our 
senses so irresistibly, whose beautiful arched mouth 
trembles with the feeling of sinuous motivos, as 
though it stirred, desiring to say the most precious 
things,—whose can this be but Schubert’s? That 
sensitive song, with the warmly throbbing bosom, 
within which sleeps a world of swect maiden-power, 
with beautiful eves cast down with modest ardor,— 
can it be any other that oi Robert Franz? And am 
I wrong in terming Schumann’s Lied essentially in- 
tellectual? Its features are as transparent, as finely 
cut, as though modelled by thought itself; but on its 
forehead already lie those fatal furrows formed by 
the plough of thought. And if I must say what feel- 
ings seem to me to predominate in the songs of each 
composer, then I will designate Schubert as_ the wri- 
ter of the loveliest songs; Franz as ‘the most inward, 
and, in acertain sense, the strongest composer of 
them ; while Schumann’s heart was more many-sided 
than that of either of the others. In all such ecom- 
parisons, we must consider only the complete effect, 
regard the objects at a certain distance, and allow. the 
foreground to remain clear, so that a closer personal 
preference and prejudice may not cause an error in 
perspective judgment. Nor should we prize that 
julgment too highly ; although we can never become 
aware of the agreements of differences between two 
things without profit to ourselves, let us regard them 
from what point we may. 

The Lied has been greatly cultivated lately. 
Among the many who have essaved their talent in 
this branch, Brahms, Rubinstein in the “ Persian 
Songs,’’ seem to me the most prominent. When 
the former is not too much subdued by the despotism 
of piano-forte ideas, he writes most charminzly. 
Tyranny is equally injurious, whether it comes from 
above or from below. Neither the song nor the piano- 
forte should he fettered. Song (the Lied) commenc- 
ed under the sovereignty of the voice : let us beware 
of that of the piano-forte. In Rubinstein’s Persian 
Songs, the life of a proud, excessive, natural force 
circulates. Overdrawn realism is the rock of this 
artist. When he ceases to produce so much en masse, 
when he resolves to give us, instead of a dozen 
pieces, the extract of twelve in one, when he learns to 
enrb the unbridled wildness of his temperament with 
ideality, we shall expect the greatest things from 
him. Among the Persian Songs, there are two of 
heavenly beauty; while, on the other hand, many 
among them sound like the roaring of the sea or the 
howling of the wind,—a natural ery indeed, but not 
a lovely sound to listen to. 
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The Ammergau Passion Play. 
(From the London Orchestra.) 


The decennial performance of the Life and Death 
of the “Saviour, a “ mystery” which has survived 
the extinction of similar performances, in other and 
more civilized parts of Europe, attracts much inter- 
est in Ober-Ammerzau, in the Bavarian highlands. 
From Munich crowds betake themselves to the lo- 
cality of the play. The vitality displayed by the 
rude form of religious art in Bavaria is not a little 
curious. In other countries such an exhibition 
would be stigmatized as profane, but the Bavarians 
combat any such insinuation. The Bavarian roman- 
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cist, Herman Schmid, asserts that the villagers are 
inspired with the simplest feeling of piety in what 
they do. The players do not strut their hour pre- 
cisely for the love of praise; they approach their 
business not with hisirionic vanity, but as if they 
were fulfilling a sort of moral engagement ; but 
there is a littlke money consideration at the bottom, 
after all. The prices to the seats at the Passion 
Play are dearer than to the Opera, and of the pro- 
ceeds the first 15,000 florins, it is true, are devoted to 
the charities of the parish, and the next to defray the 
expenses attending the getting up of the entertain- 
ment; but every kreutzer received after that goes in- 
to the pockets of the performers. When the surplus 
is distributed each one’s share cannot be very large, as 
there are no less than five hundred in the company. 
There are 104 speaking réles for male characters, 15 
for female, and some 250 walking parts for men, wo- 
men, and children, the latter being generally dressed 
up to represent a choir of angels, according to the 
pictorial conception of the celestial beings. To 
these must be added the orchestra of thirty musicians, 
the machinists, scene-shifters, property-men, and 
call-boy, who must have no sinecure if he has to run 
out for beer in the intervals of the preformance. 
Over half of the troop, on this occasion, are born 
villagers of Ammergau, and the majority of them 
carvers on wood, the staple employment of that dis- 
trict. The Apostle Peteris the same this year as ten 
year ago—the sculptor [ott. So is Judas Iscariot, 
his “mate” Lechner, who looks the character to 
painfulness, a sallow red-bearded man with  sinis- 
ter countenance lit up by brilliant deep set eyes. Lang, 
the high priest Cainphas, keeps a shop for the sale of 
ivory ornaments, and but repeats the part he enacted 
in 1860; so with Nicodemus, Pontius Pilate, and 
Joseph of Arimathea, The man who played Christ 
in 1860 will play Ananias now. The Apostle John 
will be rendered by a new actor, Johann Zwink, a 
handsome youth with a gentle languishingly-tender 
face, marvellously resembling in its expression those 
scen in the portraits of the beloved disciple. The 
part in the drama, that of Christ, is intrusted to one 
Joseph Mayor, who is as well fitted to it physically 
as any mere mortal can be expected to be, He is a 
thoughtful-looking man, with thin features, cast in a 
serious mould; his voice is musical, and abundant 
tresses of rich auburn hair fall on his shoulders, 
while a moustache and beard of some what deeper hue 
conceal his lips and chin. The Virgin Mary looks 
to be a gentle lissome maiden of eighteen summers. 
The contrast would be suggestive, to one of those 
unsparing raudevillistes of Paris, of Christ thanking 
her for the care she has bestowed on him for three- 
and-thirty years. But the good peasants do not form 
their judgment on the standard of the pit of the Pa- 
lais Royal; in their minds, and there is poetry in the 
idea, the Virgin enjoys eternal youth—is an ethere- 
alized creature of carly bloom tnd freshness. The 
costumes are historically correct—that is as far as 
our ideas are true of what the costumes were at the 
period when the Scripture events illustrated took 
place. And the persons selected to fill the various 
parts, too, appear to have been chosen neither by lot 
nor favoritism, but for some resemblance in cast of 
face, and in those indications in which Lavater had 
so much faith—to the worthies of the New Testa- 
ment they represent. 

Nineteen performances of the Passion are given in 
all. ‘There will be repetitions on the 6th, 12th, and 
25th of June, the 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, and 3lst of 
July, the 7th, l4th, 2lst, and 28th of August, the 





8th, Lith, 18th, 25th, and 29th of September; the lat- 
ter closes the series. The prices of admission are 
three florins (not six shillings) to the first stalls, and 
two florins 24 kreutzers to the second. These pos- 
sess no advantage over the pit seats (indeed the view 
from them is worse) except that one is in a more ele- 
vated position, is elbowed by a more exclusive class 
of society, and is protected from the sun’s heat by a 
scantiing. ‘The best seats in the building, were it 
not for the sunshine, are those full in front of the 
stage and behind the orchestra. ‘The rate for them 
is 1 florin 45 kreutzers, whilst those immediately 
above them are the eyen florin. The poorer mem- 
bers of the congregation—that is the right word in 
this connection, for their demeanor showed that they 
regarded it as a semi-religious rite, not as a stage 
show—well-behaved, respectful people, were ranged 
in the rows of seats to the right and left of the pit, 
the tariff for which was fixed at 48 kreutzers and 
half-a-florin respectively. ‘There was no applause at 
any period except at the end, and then it came from 
a French group, and from the looks with which it 
was received, seemed to be regarded as an imperti- | 
nence by the simple, earnest folk of the locality. The 

staff of the leader of the orchestra was held by the 

schoolmaster of the village, who also gave the time 





to the choruses. 
At the close of the overture the chorus entered | 


from the wings. The Coryphceus, a tall, handsome 
bearded man, led the moiety that came in from the 
right, and the principal male singer that which came 
in from the left. The Coryphceus delivers the pro- 
logue. ‘The chorus then fall back, taking up their 
stations to the right and left on the forestage, and, as 
the curtain rises, discovering a tableau, sing a rhymed 
description of its meaning in choruses, and_ inter- 
spersed with airs and duets. The first illustration is 
“Paradise Lost.” The Garden of Eden is represent- 
ed, blooming apple trees prominent in the foreground, 
one of which, with a large rosy crop on its branches, 
was intended for that which bore the fruit of knowl- 
edge. Ona rising ground, in the middle of the gar- 
den, stands the angel, a young man in cloudy azure 
and white, with the flaming sword. Adam was per- 
sonified by a strongly-built, bronzed man, with mat- 
ted hair; his fine limbs were covered with tights, and 
a fieece hung round his loins; he stood in an attitude 
well expressing conscience-stricken horror. To his 
right, and nearer to the garden gate, cowered he- 
neath a bush the shame-faced Eve, with her long 
golden hair streaming in tangled skeins over her 
shoulders. The first tableau was carnest that the 
Mystery had been presided over by an artistic spirit. 
The grouping was highly effective, natural, and easy, 
void of cradity and art-school stiffness. On the cur- 
tain descending, the chorus, still singing, take up 
their former position in a measured way. On the 
curtain rising again, an extremely beautiful scene 
was exhibited. A large cross was discovered, an 
angel encompassing its foot, and before it, bending 
in mute admiration, a charmingly-disposed crowd of 
flaxen-haired children. At this portion of the play, 
the chorus, sinking to their knees, and raising their 
hands in gracetul unison, sing a beautiful hymn of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty. The chorus retire as 
the curtain falls, to rise again almost immediately on 
the opening of the actual play, or rather Mystery. 

A triumphant strain barsts from the orchestra as 
the head of a procession emerges from the back of 
the street on the right, crossing the stage with exul- 
tant mien. First come little children, then youths 
and maidens, all dressed in the supposed costume of 
the time; the host bear with them palm branches, 
which they strew on the ground, and in some cases, 
they spread their garments also, as recorded in the 
Sacred Scriptures. ‘The middle-aged and the old of 
both sexes singing an anthem of jubilee follow, and 
group themselves on the’stage around our Saviour, 
who enters with the mass of people riding on an ass 
led by one of them, and carrying a waving branch of 
palm in his hand) Meanwhile the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and the learned in the law, come upon 
the scene angrily, deriding the multitude who greet- 
ed Jesus, and showing their hatred to the proceeding, 
and their chagrin at the reception given to the Gali- 
lean. The “Man of Sorrows” was represented un- 
exceptionably, if one could divest one’s self of the 
strong impression that all representations of the kind 
must savor more or less of irreverent familiarity. Jo- 
seph Mayer, the villager intrusted with the part, is 
about the age and figure that corresponds with the 
character; heis tall, of an imposing presence, sym- 
metrically-built, with regular, expressive features of 
an olive tint. His fine intellectual forehead rises 
over eyes full of a quiet melancholy, and the same 
serious, thoughtful, almost suffering expression is 
borne out by the entire cast of countenance, and by 
the delicately formed and fine lips shaded by a pen- 
cilling of black moustache and bordered by a wealth 
of beard that gives him a singular resemblance to 
the portrait of the Saviour by Rubens. His rich 
dark hair, parted in the middle, added to the illusion 
which was created by his entire look and gait, his 
outward seeming of moderation, virtue and self de- 
nial. When he descended from the ass the illusion 
was unbroken ; every step and attitude was dignified, 
had a certain majesty about it, and the tones of his 
voice were musical and the enunciation most distinct. 
He was clad in the costume to be seen in most of the 
altar pieces of the Roman Catholic churches in south- 
countries, a violet robe and an outer garment of an 
amaranth hue. His feet were sandalled. The ut- 
most accurasy was aimed at in the attire of the Jew- 
ish priests and doctors of the law. Caiaphas, who 
rushed in with the others, was impersonated by a fine- 
looking man gorgeously apparelled. His garb was 
one shine of gold on ground of satin; on his’ breast 
was displayed the traditional plate, fashioned after 
that worn by Aaron—a piece of embroidery some 
ten inches square, containing twelve precious stones 
in four rows, on each of which was engraved the 
name of one of the tribes of Israel. This breastplate 
was fastened to the ephod, a sleeveless vest of fine 
linen, with purple, blue, and scarlet interwoven ; 
then he had his upper vestment of blue with pome- 
granates wrought upon it, and on his head a n.itre 
of fine linen with a yellow plate bearing the Hebrew 
inscription of “Holiness to the Lord” in front, and 


two half moon-like cornua tapering from the end. 
The Rabbis wore robes of black with bircttas, both 
bound plentifully with bands of gold. There could 
not have been Jess than three hundred persons on the 
stage at this time, mixed in a most elaborately de- 
vised confusion. ‘The action of the welcome to Je- 
rusalem takes placc on the fore stage, but in the re- 
cess behind the curtain the interior of the Temple is 
represented, with its money-changers and dealers in 
full swing of business activity. Christ enters, drives 
them out with the cord of his girdle, upsets their ta- 
bles, and scatters their money. A realistic coloring 
is given to the episode by the escape of three doves 
‘from the upturned basket of a birdseller. “My 
house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves,” the very language of the book—is 
east by the Saviour at the retreating herd as he re- 
enters on the stage. The multitude renews its ho- 
sannas for the king that cometh in the name of the 
Lord, “lowly and riding upon an ass ;” the Pharisees 
with their ostentatious phylacteries raise their shouts 
of “Moses is the only prophet,” and their followers 
in the garments fringed and tufted on the border, the 
ignoble vulgus of Jerusalem, join inthe howl. The 
crowd divided into two factions, the partisans of the 
old order of things on one side, the followers of 
Christ on the other, the “Man of Sorrows ” takes 
leave of the people previous to his departure for 
Bethany, and the curtain falls. 

The acts of the sacred drama sre of two kinds: 
the chief acts are those representing the life of the 
Saviour; but there are intermediary tableaux taken 
from the Old Testament and employed ina typical 
sense. The first are called the Handlung, or action 
of the drama, the second are termed Vorstellungen, or 
scenes. Between the first and second parts of the action 
a Vorstellung was presented of the selling of Joseph 
into captivity. This is a type of the betrayal of 
Christ into the bondage of sin and death. After 
thatthe Zandlung recommenced, representing a ses- 
sion of the Sanhedrim, presided over by Caiaphas in 
his gorgeous raiment, all clinquant with gold. Be- 
side the high priest is seated another Jewish dignita- 
ry, Annas, sumptuously vested, wear'ng a like doub- 
le-peaked mitre, and having, in addition, a venerable 
white beard, which imparted to his figure the genuine 
patriarchal look. Caiaphas, the Urim and Thum- 
mim glittering on his breast, rises several times in 
the course of the discussion as to what shall be done 
with Jesus. Most of the doctors of the law take 
part in it with a marvellous semblance of interest, 
speaking with the zealous quickness aad carnestness 
of manner of strong political partisans on the night 
of a crucial debate, or of advocates in our own courts 
of justice. The Rabbis in black and gold are seated 
before two tables covered with scarlet cloth in the 
foreground. A moncy-dealer who had been chased 
out of the Temple enters and declares that he knows 
Judas, one of Christ’s followers, and will undertake 
to persuade him to betray his master fora bribe. 
Thus finishes the scene. 

The next Vorstellung opens with a picture of tho 
young Tobias taking leave of his parents, followed 
by another of “ the loving bride bewailing the loss of 
her bridegroom.”” Whilst this picture was before us 
a beautiful canticle was sung by the chorus. Both 
illustrations were intended to typify the adieunx of 
Christ to Mary, In the Fandlung which succeeded, 
Christ appears in the streets of Bethany and enters 
into the house of Simon (to which he is asked to 
dinner), where Mary and Martha await him. The 
scene changes to the interior, where a repast is spread, 
to which Christ and his companions sit them down. 
Martha is all eagerness in her hospitality ; but Mary, 
when she enters, drops at the Saviour’s knees, washes 
his feet with her tears, dries them with her long tress- 
es, and afterwards pours the pot of precious oint- 
ment over his head. Martha is the first female char- 
acter in tlre piece who has a passage to speak. At 
the end of the repast the Virgin Mary makes her 
apparition on the scene, to take leave of her son be- 
fore his departure for Jerusalam, and this brings 
down the curtain. A modest rustic beauty they have 
chosen to fill this risky réle of Mother of Christ—a 
rosy creature with a finely chiselled contour, a row 
of pearly teeth, with soft brown eyes, and brown hair, 
confined by a blue nun-like veil. Round her fore- 
head a white band is worn, and under her china 
broad gamp of linen, like those used by the inmates 
of Roman Catholic cloisters. Her gown, which falls 
in graceful folds, is of the color we know as Solferi 
no. The acting of the Virgin in the little she had to 
do in this instance, was marked by much thought- 
fulness and quite matronly dignity. Her voice had 
in it a thrill of exceedingly womanly softness. The 
one point fn which she fails—in which, indeed, most 
of these village artists of her sex fail—is in her move- 
ments. They are not—to be critical (and if we are 

ot critical, we are nothing)—exactly sylphlike 
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fawnlike, but ver so little heavy, as those of people 
accustomed to carry burdens. 

The fourth Vorstellung presents us, in its opening 
tableau (accompanied by a jubilant chant, commen- 
cing “Jerusalem, Jerusalem’), King Ahasuerus 
raising the Jewish captive Esther to the throne of 
Persia, and sending away the proud Vashti. The 
chorus, in their song, make Esther symbolical of the 
new Church built up by our Saviour, and the down- 
fall of Jerusalem and the old Hebrew religion. The 
corresponding Handlung presents us Christ and his 
followers on their way to Jerusalem. The Master 
rests an interval on the stage, weeping over the sin- 
ful city and forebeding its doom. As Christ leaves, 
the eleven trae Apostles follow; but the unsteady 
Judas, who had been hanging back, remains, undecid- 
ed how to act. It appears at one time as if his better 
feelings had gained the mastery of him, and he is 
about slowly to leave, when two of the dealers of the 
Temple enter, and call him by name, pretend that 
they are willing also to become followers of our Sa- 
viour, if their conversion should prove sdvantageous 
to them in a material sense. Upon this Judas shows 
them significantly his empty purse, and complains 
of the extravagance, not only permitted, but approv- 
ed by Christ in Mary Magdalen’s act of anointing 
him with ointment worth three hundred sequins. 
The money-dealers, finding him in the mood, tempt 
him to betray his Master, and, after an inward strug- 
gle, he consents. This is the conclusion of the fourth 
scene. Judas Iscariot was the great character in 
the Passion-Play, and must have felt some of the emo- 
tions he was charged to reproduce. If he did not 
he could not have reproduced them so truthfully, and 
this will be admitted to be the height of dramatic art. 
The soliloquy of this sandy-haired traitor and inform- 
er, in intention, assuredly was not one to commend 
him to admiration, yet as he went out there was a 
sort of subdued hum of approbation difficult to be re- 
strained—so great is the ascendancy of genius. 

The fifth scene imtroduces the best-peopled and 
best-managed tableau yet—that of the Israelites 
gathering manna in the wilderness of Shur. The typ- 
ical nature of this picture hardiy requires comment. 
Christ crucified is the Bread also which comes down 
from heaven. In the portion of the play which im- 
mediately succeeds this is made evident to the plain- 
est sense. Peter and John enter, commissioned by 
their Master to follow into the house the man they 
should see fetching water in a pitcher, and to demand 
of the owner where was the guest chamber that they 
might eat of the pass-over. Peter and John are done 
to the lite—the former, an elderly man, bald on the 
crown, is the strong, yet vacillating disciple of the 
Book; the latter is the sweet youth. The scene 
with the water-carrier, filling his vessel at a conch- 
like fountain on the right, was excellent, but for the 
stagey strat and voice of this servant, who inevit- 
ably reminded one of a “ super’? at Drury Lane, who 
had been suddenly elevated to the dignity of a talk- 
ing part. This fellow had his usefulness, however ; 
he was the exception that proved the rule of good- 
ness. The Paschal Supper, how best to describe it ? 
Happily Leonardo da Vinci has painted a picture, 
and that picture, as near as conld be, was presented 
in the theatre of Ober-Ammergau. The table, the 
viands, and vessels upon it, and those that sat there, 
were the same. John was an animated photograph 
from the canvas. When Christ took off his mantle 
and wrapped a towel around his waist in order to 
go round and wash the feet of his apostles—an ope- 
ration which was done with every dignity and decen- 
cy—there was just one suppressed mocking laugh of 
Voltaire behind me. The brave peasantry saw no- 
thing ridiculous in it, neither did the nobles who 
were present ; for do not their King and the greater 
Kaiser of Austria perform the same ceremony to 
twelve beggars annually at Easter? Dnring the 
progress of Christ, with his calmly earnest features, 
from one to another, a strain of soft music broke 
tremulously in waves of sound from the beck of the 
building. When the sop was given to Judas with 
the command “that thou doest, do quickly,” the 
traitor started up with fierce, hywna-like eyes, the 
bread still adhering to his lips and moustache—it 
seemed as if it would choke him were he to try to 
swallow it—and rushed frantically out. The per- 
plexity to learn who was the destined betrayer (for 
the words to John were pronounced in an under- 
tone) was graphically depicted. 

The sixth scene shows usa tableau of Joseph sold 
by his brethren to the Midianite merchants, who 
count their twenty silver pieces on a tree stump. 
This was prefigurement of the betrayal to the Jews 
—that which the Fandlung now coming calls before 
the mind. First, we have a sitting of the Sanhe- 
drim once more: Judas is present, makes his mar- 
ket, and leaves with t®o of the Jews on his dirty 
errand ; tnen we see in the seventh Vorstellung, which 
contains the actual arrest in the Garden of Olives,a 


tableau representing Adam earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Our first parent, surrounded by 
scanty crops, rests his foot on a-mattock, half driven 
into the soil; nude boys were around, one little fel- 
low holding a large red apple in his hand, as if to 
reproach the mourning, sunburnt Eve, with the loss 
of the birthright she had sold for a frivolous curiosi- 
ty. A second tableau—borrowed from the Second 
Book of Kings—shows us the treacherous greeting 
to Amasa by Joab, David’s general, who, seizing 
his beard, as the custom was, under pretence 
to kiss him, plunges his dagger into his breast. 

The play here becomes intensely dramatic—the 
Garden of Olives, with all that happened in it, is 
brought before us. This scene brought in mid-day 
and the Coryphceus came forward to announce there 
wonld be a delay of an hour to permit the audience 
to refresh themselves. At one o’clock bang went a 
cannon-shot, and the audience streamed back for the 
opening of the second Abtheilung, or-part. 

[Conclusion next time ] 





a : , 
The So-Called Beethoven Centennial Festi- 
Z val. 
(From the Nation, June 23.) 
‘* And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, heavens to earth.”’ 

At last we, too, have had our jubilee. Now that 
the star-spangled banner has been furled and the 
smoke of the last cannon has been blown away, let 
us for a moment survey the field and see what it has 
profited us. Altogether it has been a very odd jubilee. 
If the true history of its tribulations, disasters, suc- 
cesses, strikes, broken promises, large expenditures, 
and small returns is ever written, it will be a most 
suggestive chapter for all future projectors of mon- 
ster festivals to ponder over. Perhaps the most sin- 
gular feature of this singular affair is that nobody 
seems to have known whose festival it was. Mr. 
Gilmore was the father of the Boston jubilee, and all 
his choral children knew him; but who fathers this 
one, and who were its sponsors? Beethoven’s name 
is the only one that has been prominently put for- 
ward. Alas, poor composer! He hated monster 
festivals, and fled from them as scenes of discord 
utterly apart from all true purposes of art. Now 
that he is dead itis hard to make him responsible 
for what he so disliked while living. His name has 
been taken for the sake of the few dollars that it was 
hoped might be coined from it; but even as Beetho- 
ven was poor and thriftless in life, so his shade 
has brought no gold to the pockets of the specula- 
tors. 

The idea of having a festival in this city in com- 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary of Beetho- 
ven’s birth was first taken into consideration last De- 
cember by a number of gentlemen of means and mu- 
sical taste. Mr. Bryant was their president. They 
had various committees, the musical committee con- 
sisting of ten gentlemen of highest standing. Mr. 
Mould and Mr. Vaux designed a magnificent build- 
ing, to cost some three hundred thousand dollars, and 
to be erected in the Central Park. Sir Michael Cos- 
ta was to be brought over from England to conduct. 
All the great living composers were to be asked to 
write something for the occasion. Every resource of 
art was to be taxgd to make the affair one that should 
bring credit upon the city. But trouble arose as to 
the question of authority on the part of the Com- 
missioners of the Central Park to permit the erectior 
of a building to which an admission fee was to be 
charged. It was found that the Legislature would 
have to be applied to for a special act. Then came 
the old political bugbear, and the thing was at an 
end. Unless they could have the Central Park the 
commitee would have nothing, and as this was found 
impracticable, the gentlemen of the committee quiet- 
ly lit their cigars with the plans and specifications of 
their Coliseum and went to their several homes. So 
ended in smoke the first plan for the jubilee. 

Then came the Great Unknown, and filled the 
papers with flaming advertisements of the mighty 
things that he was to bring to pass. Among other 
impossibilities, he announced that Handel's ‘ Orato- 
rio of the Creation” would be performed—a piece of 
intelligence that must have made old Haydn turn 
over in his grave. However, if he had only heard 
how dreadfully at least it was performed, his perturb- 
ed spirit would have been quieted, and he would 
have been very willing to have had it accredited to 
Handel or to anybody else. The advertisements 
were full of the most monstrous promises, artfully 
designed to gull a confiding public. A  supernatur- 
ally large chorus of miraculously gifted singers, 
gathered from every quarter of the globe, accompa- 
nied by a prodigious orchestra of the most eminent 





living artists, assisted by an organ of titanic size 





whose tones should outpeal the thunder, were to sing 
all the greatest compositions of all the most famous 
composers, in a style that should appall the universe, 
while the clash of innumerable anvils, beaten by 
arms of herculean strength, and the roar of mam- 
moth cannon, fired by the very lightning itself, 
should shake the round earth to its centre, and 
cause it to quiver in sympathy with a shuddering, 
awe-stricken, but entranced, audience, more brilliant 
than the stars of heaven and more numerous than 
the sands of the sea. 

We have condensed the programme a great deal, 
but have hardly burlesqued it, and any one who read 
the earlier announcements will bear us witness that 
nothing could very much surpass their ridiculous and 
pretentions bombast. The managers of the affair 
certainly did bestir themselves to gather together all 
the people, good, bad and indifferent, from Parepa 
and Kellogg and the Handel and Haydn Society 
down to the man who was hired to play the steam 
calliope. Thanks be to Apollo, however, that dread- 
ful engine was not used at last, for there was no 
steam. An army of conductors was enlisted in the 
affair—Bergmann, Zerrahn, Rosa, Maretzek, Gil- 
more, Pech, Sherwin, and others—enough to demor- 
alize the best orchestra that ever played. As well 
have put the baton into the hands of Briareus at 
once. 

Then the chorus was the queerest mixture of coun- 
try choirs in for a frolic, singing societies from little 
villages that no one ever heard of before, members 
of city choirs who came once to satisfy curiosity, and, 
strangest of all, the conservative old Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society. How these latter ever came to 
co-operate is a mystery to every one, and most of all 
to themselves. It became, before the end, not only 
matter of mystery, but also of repentance. The in- 
nermost reason was, probably, that many of the mem- 
bers thought this was a capital chance to come on to 
New York, and stay for a week in the big city free of 
expense. Such is the natare of the thrifty New Eng- 
land minstrels. ‘They came, but, if the reports that 
were written back to the Boston papers can be relied 
upon, they were not over-happy when they arrived. 
Those papers were quite a Book of Lamentations. 
Tt was a miserere chorus from these poor Trovatores, 
far more affecting than that of Verdi. Manrico and 
Leonora had their little hardships, but, at all events, 
they were never called upon to sleep ten in aroom at 
the Park Avenue Hotel. 

The society was further displeased because the 
“Elijah” night was altered from Wednesday to 
Thursday without consultation with the society: 
also, because they were only permitted to sing a por- 
tion of that oratorio, after all; also, because they 
were requested to sing in the “Anvil Chorus.” But 
the hardest to endure of all their woes was the lead- 
ership of Dr. Pech in the “Creation.” This seems 
to have met with the unanimous and unqualified con- 
demnation of the society. They certainly were not 
in 2 pleasant frame of mind. 

But they were by no means the only discontented 
ones. The chorns benches thinned out after the first 
day, until a great deal more pine-board than broad- 
cloth and muslin was visible. The orchestra, too, 
shrank down from its fine proportions of the first 
night to miserably small dimensions. The best 
players went away. Behind the stage and in the 
chorus and orchestra rooms all was disorganization. 
The programmes were made out without proper con- 
sultation with those who were to take part, and were 
very scldom adhered to. No special seats were as- 
signed to the different societies. ‘The chorus came 
and went as it felt inclined; it shifted like a musical 
quicksand. The rehearsals were slenderly attended, 
and general confusion prevailed. Of course, the 
Italian combined chorus selected this state of affairs 
as the proper moment for indulging in a strike for 

av. 

The audience was of the same shifting character 
with the chorus. The house was never really filled. 
Even at the most popular of the performances, which 
were those where there was most noise, long benches 
were vacant all about the edifice. The scale of prices 
had to be lowered. It was found that few were will- 
ing to pay the exorbitant sum at first demanded. As 
the expenses of the undertaking had been very great, 
the loss was corresponding. The affair dragged 
along in this way throngh the week. On some days 
the attendance was quite large ; on others it dwindled 
toa handful. Reviewing the whole matter, we can- 
not consider it other than a failure. Those who took 
part in it certainly so regarded it, and the public nev- 
er seem to have given its confidence to the under- 
taking. There was an immense deal of hard, zealous 
work done by those in charge of the festival. They 
paid their money with a most liberal hand to get the 
best aid in their power, and certainly there was some 
good musie given. The Handel and Haydn Society 
sang the “Elijah” music most nobly. Parepa was 
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splendidly good, and there were some other excellent 
features in the affair. The building was a peculiarly 
good one. It reached, we believe, the proper limit 
of size for the purpose. The Boston Coliseum was 
much too large; in this one, however, the acoustic 
properties were well-nigh perfect. But art has gain- 
ed nothing by this festival, and no one has heard 
anything that he could not have heard to better ad- 
vantage at a dozen concerts, during the winter, at 
Steinway Hall or the Academy of Music. 

The drawbacks to success were principally these : 
The affait had no competent musical head ; it was 
too hastily prepared ; there was not sufficient money 
to carry it properly on—a vital want; it never had 
the confidence of chorus, orchestra, or public; the 
chorus was a helter-skelter, untrained, and crude body 
of singers, without proper rehearsal, organization, or 
discipline ; the orchestra was of much the same char- 
acter, and was badly balanced, being deficient in the 
reed instruments, and in all those elements for pro- 
ducing broad effects of which Berlioz has written so 
explicitly. Many of the singers sat facing each other 
and with profile towards the audience, instead of fac- 
ing in the direction in which the sound was to go; 
their efforts neutralized each other, and half their 
force went for nothing. The organ was a feeble 
fraud ; it filled up the space that should have been 
devoted to the chorus. There were no brains in the 
affair ; it followed humbly along in the old Gilmore 
rut, without a single new or original idea of value. 
These certainly are sufficient reasons why the affair 
was not a success. It was a mushroom festival. It 
grew up in a day, and will be forgotten as quickly. 

Let no one suppose, however, from the ill success 
that has attended this, that the future has nothing 
better in store. At some later day, not, we trust, too 
far distant, under some leader of genius, and with 
time sufficient for preparation, and money sufficient 
to provide the proper material. a musical festival 
muy be given, with legitimate musical effects, such 
as Gilmore with his clap-trap anvils and blatant ar- 
tillery practice has never dreamed of. When this 
occasion comes, the public will not be slow to lend to 


it a hearty support. | 
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The New York Jubilee. 
If we are late in our report of this bombastical 
occasion, there is little lost. Most letters, they say, 
answer themselves, if one will only wait a little. So 
of this “ Beethoven ” Festival, had we been, like the 
newspapers, in haste to write and talk about it, what 
waste of words it would have been upon a worthless 
subject! As itis, it has reported itself, confessedly 
a farce, a sham. The less said of it the better. For 
in truth it was ia no sense one of Art's occasions. 
What has Art to do with guns and anvils? What 
has Music in the sense of Beethoven to do with 
Verdi Misereres, “triple Nancies and five-barrelled 
Plunkets,” and the magnified tom-fooleries of Gil 
more ? 

We did enough, we think, in copying the swell- 
ing programme of the week. That showed the 
nature and complexion of the whole affair, how ut 
terly without artistic motive, how governed and 
pervaded by mere mercenary speculation, aided by 
the spread-eagle kind of passion tor excitement and 
ambition for display before great multitudes. If the 
« Peace Jubilce” bore incidental'y, as all large move 
ments must, some good fruits, this was one of its 
logical, legitimate bad fruits. It was musical demor- 
alization appealing to its own proper andience. By 
all the accounts, it seems, that the audiences, with 
one exception, were made up of the class who go for 
noise and Gilmore’s anvils ; and so the presence of 
that irrepressible sensation organizer is nniformly 
credited with whatever modicum of success the whole 
thing met with. And still it was a failure, even in a 
money point of view; which is so far creditable to 
New York. For it is absurd to hold a city ac- 
countable for whatever folly foolish people may con- 
trive in it. Nor could we look upon the constant 





flings made at it in our Boston papers, treating it like 
a ridiculous rival of the Boston Jubilee, as better 
than childish. It was no queston of New York or 
Boston. It was simply a question of Art or charla- 
tanry. Either city has its real music lovers who 
cherish Art for Art’s sake; and either city has its 
restless disturbers of the calm, pure sphere of Art by 
loud, ambitious, egotistic enterprises on a “ stun- 
ning” scale. The hopeis that this kind of enterprise, 
eager to do bigger and bigger things, will erclong 
exhaust itself by the very magnitude of its gigantic 
operations ; just as we hope that War will render 
itself impossible at last by the absolute destructive- 
ness of the weapons it invents. 

There was, as we predicted, one redeeming feature 
in this Festival; the singing of “Elijah” by our 
Handel and Haydn Society. That drew the one 
cultivated audience of the week ; and had they been 
allowed to sing the whole of the Oratorio, it would 
have been more acceptable than guns and Afisereres. 
We rejoice in the artistic triumph of our old Society, 
although we do not think that they consulted their 
own artistic dignity quite sensitively enough, in be- 
ing willing to lend themselves to a Festival with 
such a programme, or at least such clear forshadow- 
ing of very heterogeneous and questionable elements. 
More and more we feel, in all such matters,the re- 
sponsibility which rests on artists; the artistic mo- 
rale cannot guard itself too jealously ; in these days, 
both through the amiable desire of popularity and 
love of money, artistic self respect is tempted to 
compromise itself by far too readily. We wish we 
might oftener seé in musical journals and criticisms 
such plain, honest truth told, as we find here in an 
editorial of the New York Weekly Review. 


The conclusion of this huge farce was worthy of its begin- 
ning. It started under false pretences, and it ended with the 
same colors. The whole thing was less a disgrace to New 
York than to those who participated in it. Schiller justly 
says: ‘‘ Whenever art fails, it fails through the artist.” If 
the artists of New York had not civen aid to this undertaking 
this charge could not in this instance have been made. If 
they had first inquired about the character of the speculation 
before lending their help. it is likély they would have abstain- 
ed ; at least we hope eo, although it seems that the chief con- 
sideration with most artists is to make as much money as 
possible. There may be some excuse for this with some poor 
fellows, who would rather give up their scruples as artists 
than starve, But there is no exeuce for those renowned and 
wealthy representatives of musical art, who chose to lend their 
talent and experience to an undertaking which, on its very 
face, showed total lack of artistic principles. There is certain- 
ly no glory for Mme. Parepa-Rosa to shout “Star Spangled 
Ranner™ with heavy artillery accompaniment, or for Miss 
Kellogg to do something similar with the inspiring strains of 
“Viva l'America."? Neither was America, or its banner, much 
honored by such doings. 

But, after all, let us be thankful that this festival was a to- 
tal failure. It would have been a still greater disgrace if it 
had succeeded. The New York public can be proud of the 
result. It is due to its good sense, its taste and discrimina- 
tion, that the humbug exploded. It would not sanction the 
sacrilege, and consequently it stayed away. Only once made 
the New York musical people its appearance at the rink ; this 
was on the eveningof the performance of the first part of 
“Elijah,” a just compliment to the well deserved repute of 
the distinguished Boston Handeland Haydn Society and its 
able conductor, Mr. Carl Zerrahn. On all other occasions it 
left the field to outsiders, who enjoy Mr. Gilmore and his non- 
sense. Verily, New York has not had as yet its Beethoven 
Festival, but we are happy to state that steps have already 
been taken to honor the great master next December in a 
truly dignified and artistic manner. es 





The Beethoven Centennial in Boston. 


A project is on foot for a celebration in our city of 
the master’s hundredth birthday in an appropriate 
artistic manner, without grandiloqnent parade, and 
with such division of responsibility as to make all 
simple and comparatively easy of execution. The 
Committee of the Harvard Musical Association have 
already taken the initiative in so arranging the pro- 
grammes of the next season of Symphony Concerts, 
that “the series as a whole may bear witness to this 


Centennial Year of Beethoven.” 





Three of the ten 
concerts, namely the first and the last, and, above 
all, the one that occurs on Thursday, Dec. 15,—two 
days before the Birthday—are to be especially con- 
secrated to Beethoven’s music. That of Dec. 15, 
will offer, besides the Seventh Symphony, the great 
Leonora Overture, &c., the “Choral Fantasia” (for 
piano, with orchestra and chorus), which contains 
the first hint of the Ninth or Choral Symphony ; and 
the Committee have good reason to believe that the 
Handel and Haydn Society will close the festival of 
three days thus begun with a performance of that 
great work, coupled with whatever else may be ap- 
propriate. The intervening period of the three days 
will furnish opportunity to other musical societies 
to give their Beethoven Concerts, each in its turn, 
and in its own way, at suitable hours of day or even- 
ing, as may be arranged with mutual understanding. 
Thus the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, the Liste- 
mann Quartette, &c., would furnish several choice 
concerts of Beethoven’s Chamber Music; some of 
our leading pianists might do likewise ; possibly the 
Orpheus and other singing clubs may feel moved to 
to contribute something in their way. And if, by 
any good chance, there should come a decent Ger- 
man Opera Company this way, we might have Fidel- 
io also on one or more evenings of that week.— 
That the larger part, if not the whole, of this pro- 
spectus will be carried out, may be regarded a fore- 
gone conclusion. 





Beethoven Festivals Abroad. 


As we have before remarked, they make a Centen-e 
nial Year of it in Germany, and most of the larger 
Beethoven Festivals will be held, for greater conven - 
ience, in the Autumn. Some have already taken 
place. 

Beginning with his birthplace, Bonn, upon the 
Rhine, the celebration is announced for the 11th, 12th 
and 13th of September—Conductor, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller (and not Richard Wagner). The programme 
we have not seen. 


Passing to Vienna, where the composer did his 
greatest work, we may cite the following mani- 
festo of the Festival Committee : 


“ To celebrate Beethoven’s hundredth birthday in 
a manner becoming the importance of the Master 
himself, and corresponding to the position occupied 
bv Vienna in the world of music, the representatives 
of the various artistic and scientific bodies of that cap- 
ital have combined to form a Festival Committee, 
who have drawn up a programme, which has heen 
sanctioned in a proper quarter. The Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Festival will be held on the four days, from the 
23d to the 26th October, 1870. In the morning of the 
23d, there will be a musical solemnity in a provisional 
“ Monumental Square” preceded bv a procession 
to that spot, In the evening there will be a festival 
performance of Fidelio in the Imperial Operahouse. 
On the 24th, a performance of the Missa Solemnis, in 
the large Hall of the Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic. On the 25th. a grand banquet in the same lo- 
eality. On the 26th, at noon, a grand concert, con- 
sisting of chamber music, vocal compositions, and 
the Ninth Symphony, also in the same locality. In 
the evening, a performance of Egmont, by the artists 
of the Imperial Burg Theatre, and the orchestra of 
the Imperial Operahouse. The leading musicians 
of Germany will be invited to attend the concerts, 
and the most highly esteemed masters have offered 
to act as Festival Conductors. To give the Festival 
agrand representative character by large numbers 
of the yreat composer's admirers participating in the 
proceedings, the Festival Committee have determin- 
ed on establishing a special Festival Association, the 
members of which, assisted by the undersigned Festi- 
val Committee, shall arrange all the proceedings. 
The members of the Association, in addition to re- 
ceiving the Festival Badge and the Festival Medal, 
will be entitled to take part in the grand procession, 
or to a seat in the stand erected in the “‘ monument 
square.” ‘They will, also, enjoy the right of secur- 
ing places for the concertseand performances before 
any one else, according to the date of their admis- 
sion into the Association, and the space available. 
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The fee for membership is ten fiorins ; receipts will 
be given for any additional contributions. The net 
proceeds of the Festival are to be devoted to forming 
a Beethoven Fund,—for assisting mnsicians in neces- 
sitous circumstances—and a Beethoven Monument 
Fund. The Festival Committee, therefore, invite 
all admirers of Beethoven to belong to the Associa- 
tion. Promises of contributions, and payments, will 
be received at the offices of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, Vienna.” 

In Weimar, head quarters of the “Future,” the 
Tonkiinstler-Versammlung (or Congress of Musical 
Artists) have already had their Beethoven Celebra- 
tion, mingled with the bringing out of their own new 
works. On the 26th of May there was a lecture or 
oration upon “Beethoven” by Professor H. Porges ; 
after which Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was perform- 
ed in the Stadtkirche. May 27, 2 Chamber Concert 
of modern works in the Refreshment Hall (J. Raff: 
piano quintet in A minor; Jensen: “Dolorosa ;” 
Goldmark : String Quintet in B flat, Songs; Kiel : 
Piano Variations, op. 17; Svendsen; Octet for 
strings). On the same day, an Orchestral Concert 
of modern works in the Grand Ducal Court theatre 
(G. Weber: “Zur Iliade;” F. Driiseke: ‘“Lacry- 
mosa ;” R. Schumann; Concerto for Violoncello ; 
H. Schultz Beuthen: Psalm 42-3; L. Damrosch : 
Fest Overture ; F. Liszt: Piano Concerto in E flat; 
St. Siiens : “Marriage of Prometheus”).—May 28, 
Discourse by Prof. L. Nohl, of Munich. Chamber 
Concert of works by Beethoven only (Quartet for 
strings, in F, op. 185; Liederkreis: “An die ferne 
Geliebte,” op. 98 ; Piano Sonata, op. 106; Songs: 
“An die Geliebte” and “Herz, mein Herz ;” C-sharp 
minor Quartet, Op. 131).—May 29, Orchestral Con- 
cert, in the Court Theatre, dedicated to the memory 
of Beethoven, consisting of: a “Beethoven Over- 
ture” by E. Lassen; a “Prologue” by Bodenstedt ; 
a “Beethoven Cantata” by the Abbate Liszt; and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, conducted by 
Liszt. 

So much for Beethoven ; then was to come Wag- 
‘ner’s turn. The London Musical World informs 
us: 

The “model” Wagner-performances commence, 
on the 19th, at the Grund-Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 
The following is the order in which the operas will 
be given: On the 18th inst., Der Fliegende Holliin- 
der ; on the 22nd, Tannhduser; on the 26th Lohen- 
grin ; and on the 27th Die Meistersinger. Herr Nie- 
mann will sing the music of Tannhauser and of Lo- 
hengrin; Herr Nachbaur, that of Walther von Stol- 
zing ; and Dr. Gunz, that of Eric. Mme. Mallin- 
ger will he the representative of Elisabeth, Elsa, and 
Eva; Mlle. Brandt, of the Royal Operahouse, Ber- 
lin, will figure as Ortrud ; while Mlle. Reiss, a local 
favorite, will undertake the part of Senta. 

All the bass parts : Daland, Landgraf, King Henry, 
and Pognor, will be sustained by Herr Scaria, of the 
Royal Opera, Dresden ; and all the baritone parts, 
the Flying Dutchman, Wolfram, Telramund, and 
Hans Sach, by Herr von Milde. Tristan und Isolde 
was to have been given, but could not, because some 
of the artists representing the principal parts are en- 
gaged in the Walkiire, at Munich. Herr Wagner, 
too, was to have been present, but would not. By 
the way, a rage for “model” performances appears 
to have attacked Baron von Loén, the Intendant of 
the Grand Ducal Theatre. He intends giving, in 
1871, seven ‘‘model’’ performances of operas by Mo- 
zart. 

In Konigsberg, the hundredth anniversary was 
celebrated on the 7th, 8th and 9th of June. The 
great features were to be the performance, on an im- 
posing scale, ofthe Missa soiemnis and the Ninth 
Symphony. 





In Berlin and in Brussels the celebration will take 
place in December. 


Italy, too, claims a share in tie honors naid to 
Beethoven. At Florence, the Societa del Quartetto 
gave a concert, May 15, with the following pro- 
gramme: Festival Address by F. D’Arcais ; String 
Quintet (in C) by Beethoven, with Bianchi, from 
Turin, as first violin; Kreutzer” Sonata (Signorina 
Septa and Signor Brogialdi) ; several numbers from 





Fidelio ; and the Septet. The concert was very suc- 


cessful. 

What plans are shaping themselves in Leipzig, 
Dresden, London, Paris, and other musical cities we 
have yet to learn. 


In London, however, all the concert givers, more 
cr less, this season, appear to give marked promi- 
nence to Beethoven. me sy as we have seen, 
has brought out both the Choral Symphony and the 
great Mass in D. And Mr. Charles Halle’s “Piano- 
forte Recitals” keeps the Centennial in mind. The 
Musical World says : 

These interesting performances are now half com- 
pleted—the fourth having taken place on Friday 
week. The programmes are this year devoted to the 
solo sonatas of Beethoven ; the two very easy works 
(Op. 49) being replaced by the andante in F, and the 
thirty-two variations in minor. Sixteen of the 
solo sonatas have now been given, those on Friday 
week were the two ‘quasi Fantasia,” Op. 27 (in- 
elnding the “Moonlight’”); Op. 28, known as the 
“Pastoral ;”’ and Op. 29 (or 31) in G. These works 
have so frequently been played by Mr. Hallé in pub- 
lic that it would be almost impertinent now to dwell 
onthe many excellences of his performance. The 
room was well filled, chiefly by ladies; who, by 
close attention to the music and the interpreter, re- 
ceive a valuable lesson. A special feature at this 
season’s recitals is the admirable singing of Herr 
Stockhausen, who was announced for all, but was 
absent from the first in consequence of illness. On 
the second, third, “and fourth occasions Herr Stock- 
hausen appeared, and sang at each some number of 
Schubert’s Die Schine Miillerin. With what fine 
qualities of voice, style, and expression Herr Stock- 
hausen sings these beautiful /ieder we have before had 
occasion to remark. 





Letters on Music. The pleasant and dis- 
criminative article about the German Lied compos- 
ers, which ws copy on another page, is from that 
very readable and lively little book, just published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. (in the same elegant style 
with the series begun by Leypoldt of New York): 
“Letters on Music, toa Lady.” By Louis Enverr. 
And, very properly, and very happily, it is translat- 
ed by a lady, Mrs. Fanny Raymonp Ritter, well 
known and welcome to our readers. 

Ehlert writes with enthusiasm, and in a spirit of 
lively, catholic appreciation, of Beethoven and his 
last Symphony ; of Mendelssohn; of Schumann’s 
“Manfred” music: of Haydn, Mozart, &c., as Con- 
trapuntists ; of Schubert; of Chopin’s Mazourkas ; 
compares Rossini and Meyerbeer ; criticizes Wagner 
and Berlioz with moderation and candor; and dis- 
cusses the mission of Artists to-day. He has a ready 
faculty of illustration, and serves up nota little of 
instruction in the form of comparatively light read- 
ing. We shall have more to say of the little book, 
which we commend to all our yeaders. 





Mosic at VassarR Cotitece. The Weekly Re- 
view reports of the good work done for musical edu- 
cation by Mr. F. L. Ritter, as follows : 


The exercises attendant on the closing of the sea- 
son at the College (the only ladies’ college as yet in 
existence), were again signalized by great success in 
the musical department. We give the programme 
of the annual grand concert, which is of rare excel- 
lence throughout : 

Part First. 


Symphony, B flat (first movement)....Haydn. 
Arranged for four piano-fortes. 


COMPANONG s 66:5 0s ccvcccvcrvecsuses Taubert. 
Duet, ‘Sabbath Morn,”......... Mendelssohn. 
Concerto in E flat (for two piano-fortes. Mozart. 
“La Poste” Transcription............. Heller. 
Aria, “Let the bright Seraphim’’...... Handel. 
Scherzo, B flat minor................ Chopin. 


Rondo in E flat (for two pianofortes). Hummel. 


Part Second. 
Chorus, from “Paradise and the Peri ” 
Schumann. 
Capriccio, Opus 22......... .... Mendelssohn. 


Aria, “Si t’amo, O Cara,” from “Sczevola.”’ 
Handel (Franz). 





Rhapsodie Hongroise.......... 26. eeee Liszt. 
Bolero, Opus 19........ ceee-ceeeees Chopin. 
Aria, “With verdure clad”............ Haydn. 
Polonaise in E flat, Opus 22.......... Chopin. 
Overture “Euryanthe”’.........00e000s Weber. 


On Class Day an orchestra selected from the New 
York Philharmonic Society enlivened the literary 
proceedings, and on Commencement Day some of 
the finest compositions of the great masters were per- 
formed in a truly artistic manner by the lady stu- 
dents. We are told that the success of the musical 
department of Vassar College has been so thorough, 
so dependable, and continually increasing, both ar- 
tistically and pecuniarily, since it was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Ritter, that it is now the intention of 
the trustees to erect a fine art building, to contain a 
concert hall, organ, ete., and so to increase the ad- 
vantages, already very great, of musical students 
there, that they may enjoy equal privileges with those 
of the pupils of European musical conservatories. 
We congratulate Mr. Ritter on his well-deserved suc- 
cess and influence. 





L New Yorx. The IJndependent, this week, 
says : 

Theair is full of the dust and flying fragments of 
rumor and wrath which rose up when the Great 
Beethoven Centennial Jubilee fell to pieces. Artists 
and agents are clamorous for pay, and there are 
threats of lawsuits and all manner of other inharmo- 
nious proceedings. The Boston critics have, of 
course, been severe in their comments; but upon 
the whole, not unjust, and there was comparatively 
little of the savage hilarity in their narrative of the 
New York disaster which we might have expected 
from those who resented so bitterly the criticisms of 
New York writers last year. In fact, it was evident 
even to strangers that this was an affair with which 
New York had refused to have anything to do. 
The severity with which our citizens let it alone was 
remarkable. Meanwhile, we are glad to know that 
the centenary of Beethoven will be duly celebrated 
here in the winter—not with anvils and cannon, but 
with Beethoven’s music. The Philharmonic Socie- 
ty is said to contemplate giving some special perfor- 
mances (it will be a shame if it does not) ; and the 
Beethoven Mannerchor, a prosperous but hitherto 
not very prominent society, purposes producing 
“ Fidelio,” “ The Mount of Olives,” and the Ninth 
Symphony, all at the Academy of Music. A richer 
and more appropriate banquet for such a festival 
could hardly be devised. But what a grand idea it 
it would be to devote a week to the celebration and 
produce all the nine symphonies. 

....No music is to be heard now except in the 
parks andin the summer gardens, where Bacchus 
and Apollo divide the niyhts between them. As 
usual, Theodore Thomas retains the lead in enter. 
tainments of this nature, and his band plays every 
night at the Central Park Garden to very lage audi- 
ences, busy with their beer and their ice-cream. 
Sensible man, he keep out of the Jubilee! The new 
experiment of distributing the free out-of-door con- 
certs among all the parks in the city, instead of con- 
fining them to the Central Park, proves a great boon 
to the people of New York. In Brooklyn, the Pros- 
pect Park concerts are cordially oY 


Cuicaao, it would seem, is favored in the posses- 
sion of a good teacher of singing, of whom the Jfusi- 
cal Independent says : 


Mrs. Macnusson-JEwett (Room No. 1, Crosby’s 
Opera House) has the good fortune to have in her 
large class several voices which give great promise 
for the future, if the happy owners do not become 
seized with the peculiarly American idea that indus- 
try is detrimental to genius. Mme. Jewett herself 
retains too lively a remembrance of her long and la- 
borious studies, under the best singing masters of 
Italy, to admit of her viewing such notions with the 
least.degree of allowance. It is rare, indeed, to find 
a vocal teacher who, amid the labors of a large class, 
can preserve that fresh enthusiasm, without which no 
artistic cultivation in song is possible ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality united to sound judgment, which 
has earned for Mrs. Jewett her present well-deserved 
pre-eminence. 


Mrs. C. A. Barry, of this city, now in Florence, 
has been singing with favor in the Philharmonic 
Concerts there. She sang the Contralto solos in 
Rossini’s Jesse Solennelle. 
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“Innigkeit” in Music—Can Genius grow 
Antiquated ? 

A friend, whose musical sympathies are strongly Italian, 
and with Verdi, sends us the following from one (not un- 
known to our readers), whose admiration for the German 
reaches all the way from Bach to Wagner. 


Lonpon, May 26, 1870. 

“To begin with business at once, I will pitch right into our 
discussion. As to Verdi, I should never have thought of ap- 
plying the term ‘Innigkeit’ to any of his music I have yet 
heard. I have never been able to see much heart in his mu- 
sic. The only passage of his that ever affected me at all from 
its depth of sentiment, is the place in Rigoletto where Rigolet~ 
to picks up the handkerchief on the duke’s table. Here there 
is a true Innigkeit, and a simplicity of feellng that are most 
touching. The things I think Verdi is really great in, are his 
Andante concerted pieces, such as ‘0 Sommo Carlo’ in Er- 
nani, and the great quintet in Nabucco. ‘Stride la vampa’ 
in the Trovatore falls just short of being great. As I believe 
IT have said before, ‘La donna e mobile’ seems to me the most 
perfect thing he ever wrote, and that, strange to say, is not 
in the grandioso style. 

‘Most anti-Verdiites, I think, judge him from his worst, 
rather than from his best numbers. And, looking at him 
from this point of view, I must confess to thinking that he 
has given to the world some of the most execrable things ever 
put upon paper. I don’t think any one ever exceeded the 
vileness of ‘Tutto sprezzo chi d’Ernani,’ or the Soprano air in 
the Tyovatore. But putting these horrors out of the discus- 
sion, 1 don’t see anything genial inthe man’s writings. He 
seems to be only at homein the maestoso, or the slanciando 
con passione. 1 do not know the Franz song you speak of ; 
but since you refer to Franz, I will give you two examples, 
taken from his songs, of what I call real Innigkeit. One is 
Weil auf mir, dudunkles Auge; and the other is Auf dem 
Teich, dem regungslosen, weilt des Mondcs holder Glanz. 1 
give these merely as examples of what isto me really innig 
and heartfelt; but that does not prevent my being able to be- 
lieve that Verdi or even Donizetti may epeak as sympatheti- 
cally to an Itallan as Franz or Schumann do to me. Surely 
ten or twenty degrees of latitude must make some difference 
in the ways of expressing feeling. 

“Concerning what you call antiquated music, our differ- 
ence in opinion may possibly arise ina different understand- 
ing of terms. I understand ‘antiquated’ to mean something 
more than merely ‘old fashioned.’ It conveys to my mind 
the idea of something either obsolete or that has well nigh 
seen its day. Idon’t attempt to deny that the forms of mu- 
sical expression which Bach and Handel used, are old-fashion- 
ed. TI believe that Haydn and Mozart went far beyond Bach 
aud Handel in their musical forms, and that Beethoven made 
as great an advance upon Mozart as ke did upon Bach. I 
also think that Wagner has in certain ways gone far beyond 
Beethoven. It is in the nature of things that most things in 
this world should grow better with succeeding generations. 
Mozart had Bach’s forms ready made for him. Bach had to 
make them for himself. It would have been a pity if a man 
of Mozart's genius, after having been educated up to Bach’s 
level, should not have been able to discover anything new for 
himeelf in an infinite field of discovery. A man of genius 
uses his great predecessors’ thoughts as tools to work with, 
not as a mere lesson to be recited over again. But I think 
that in art there is a point beyond which no man can learn of 
another. Mozart could learn all of Bach’s forms, and improve 
upon them. But there is an intangible something in a man 
of great genius, which is thoroughly his own, and that no 
man can copy from him. The divine afflatus cannot be hand- 
ed down from master to pupil. Great genius is so rare that 
we can afford to lose nothing that it has ever done in art. 
And it isin the inspiration, the feu sacré that I think Bach 
and Handel are the equals of any that have lived after them. 
I do not think one can find the emotions of sorrow and des- 
pair on the one hand, and firm faith on the other, more viv- 
idly and grandly, or more dramaticaliy expressed than in the 
opening chorus of the St. Matthew Passion. 

“Looked at superficially, that chorus is a wonderfully fine 
piece of contrapuntal writing, and we now-a-days, don’t think 
of using strict counterpoint asa means of dramatic expres- 
sion. But Bach knew of no other than contrapuntal music, 
and if he was to express his feelings by music at all it must 
be contrapuntal music. But the feeling, the inspiration was 
strong within him, and he made the counterpoint express it. 
T don’t think that in any of Bach’s finer compositions, it is 
the counterpoint that strikes one first. That was only the 
means of expression, not the end. It was the musical lan- 
guage of his time, just as Chaucer's English was the language 
of his time. 

‘But are we to lose the inspirations and thoughts of one of 
the greatest geniuses in all the history of music, because his 
forms of expression have now become old-fashioned? I admit 
that in my analogies drawn from Sculpture and Architecture 
I went too far, and will, as you suggest, take the Aegina 
marbles instead of Phidias and Praxitiles as a parallel. The 
marbles of Aegina are works that have come down to us from 
a time when sculpture was just past its infancy, and their 








imperfections and above all their old-fashionedness strike us | 


atonce. ButI think that in spite of all this, there is a some- 
thing in them that is none the less real because it is indefina- 
ble, and that places them higher than the works of Thorwald-_ 
sen, Gibson, or any of the modern sculptors, with perhaps the 
exception of Canova. I do not urge this as going to prove that 
that which is old is necessarily greater or better than that 

which is new, but toshow that real genius of a high order 

outlives the fashions of its day, and loses nothing by age. 

Because the works of genius in by-gone days are now only to 

be appreciated by the more higMly educated, and give little or 
no enjoyment to the uneducated, we have no right to call 

them ‘works of the head and not of the heart.’ ” 





_, THE 80-CALLED BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. That will 
be a brilliant page in the history of the music of this country, 
which will tell our children that we honored the great Beetho- 
ven by firing cannons, ringing bells, beating anvils, in short, 
making as much noise as possible. Whata fine understand- 
ing of the duties such a festival involves; what a brilliant 
conception of the benefits the great master has left us. What 
animmense stride towards civilization! It only remains for 
us to dance around the dead body of the master, burn it, and 
the recall of the great civilization of old will be complete. He 
has been sitting long enough on his throne like the Hindoo 
kings ; it is time that we should slaughter him. Well, if 
nothing else, this at least has been achieved this week. The 
honcr which he ought to have received has become a dishon- 
or. For it isa dishonor to couple his name with such dese- 
crations of the art, which have been committed on this occa- 
sion. Itisa dishonor to place a Beethoven on the side of 
Flotow, Jullien, and the like. We have nothing against their 
music in a proper place, but at a Beethoven festival it is out 
of place. Only the highest, the best and purest his art has 
produced, should be heard on such an occasion, and if this 
had been done but for one day the memory of this festival 
would have been less a burning shame to all who assisted, 
either by participating in the performances or by listening to 
them. 

Why could the first day not have been devoted exclusively 
to the memory of the great master? There were splendid 
materials on hand to perform, for instance, his ninth sym- 
phony. Mme. Parepa-Rosa would have been more in her 
sphere to sing the soprano part of the quartet, than to join in 
the chorus of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” with obligato can- 
non firing. Instead of such a celebration, hissymphony, in C 
minor, conducted by Mr. Carl Bergmann, and a lot of miscel- 
laneous music were performed, in which the Stradella overture 
shone to such an extent as to elicit an encore from the en- 
thusiastic and highly discriminative audience. This was, of 
course, meant asa compliment to the conductor, Mr. Gil- 
more, for the thing itself can be heard just as well in every 
beer garden, where it properly belongs. 

...» . On the second day, in the afternoon, some curious 
abridgments from various operas, with a host of distinguished 
artists, enlivened the not very large audience. Miss Kellogg 
distinguished herself by an exquisite and for once animated 
rendering of the Polacca from ‘‘Linda,’? and Signor Lefranc 
created an outburst. of enthusiasm by his magnificent singing 
in the well known trio from ‘Tell. It was as good and in- 
spiring as we have heard of any tenor. In the evening ‘‘The 
Creation,” frightfully mutilated. was sung under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James Pech. Mme. Parepa-Rosa as usual evinced 
her extraordinary powers of voice and method. 

On Wednesday the anvils and the cannons did their duty, 
morning and night, to the intense satisfaction of the largest 
audiences yet assembled at the Rink. On Thursday after- 
noon the C minor symphony-was repeated, Mr. Carl Berg- 
mann conducting with that fine musical understanding for 
which he is justly famous. Unfortunately, the best conduct- 
ing will not avail, if the orehestra is a poor one, and this was 
decidedly the case on this oceasion, only a few of our best 
musicians forming part of it. The great feature of this con- 
cert was the singing of Mme. Anna Bishop, who again proved 
the truth of the old adage, ‘‘Life is short, but art is long.’’ In 
the evening the first part of “Elijah’’ was given, with the Bos- 
ton Handel Society,and Mr. Carl Zerrahn as conductor. The 
success ¥ this performance was complete.—N. Y. Weekly Re- 
view. } 





LASELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE.—The young ladies 
of this Institution gave a Soirée Musicale, June 14,—under 
the direction of their teacher, Prof. G. D. Wilson—for the 
benefit of the Boston North End Mission, which was a success, 
artistically and financially. 

The hall of the Seminary was crowded and the entire pro- 
gramme, including several extremely difficult pieces which 
are seldom attempted before an audience by other than pro- 
fessional artists, was well performed, showing thorough and 
exact teaching, and evincing taste and great progress in the 
pupils. 

The programme was as follows : 

Overture, ‘“The Fair Melusina’’ (4 Pianos). .Mendelssohn. 












Daet, “‘Hanter’s Song’. ...cccccccccccescsccene Kucken. 
Piano Solo, ‘Ta Cascade™’...ceceesecSeeeeesceees -Pauer. 
Capriccio Brillante, Op. 22.... .. Mendelssohn. 
Song: “Kathleen Arcon.”...ccccccceessceccecesens Abt. 
Fantasie, **Moses in Egypt’’. Thalberg. 
Concert-stiick. Op. T9.........eee eee Pe 
Song, ‘‘Sing, Smile, Slumber’’......+.. ox neeeuke Gounod. 
Piano Solo, **Last Hope’. ...... «++esee++---Gottschalk. 
Solo and Chorus, “La Carita’....ceeceseeeee. ss Rossini. 
Overture, ‘‘La Muette de Portici”’...........00005 Auber. 


During the graduating exercises on Wednesday morning, 
the musical selections included a fine performance of Hum- 
mel's Concerto in A Mincr, Op. 85.—BostTon TRAVELLER, June 
15. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 








Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Spring and Autumn. 4. D toa. Peruzzi. 40 
One of the popular songs of M’lle. Nilsson. Illus- 
trated with a lithograph of the great Swedish singer. 
Over the Rolling Sea. 3. C toe. Reyloff. 35 
A grand sea song in spirited 6-8 measure. 
“Over the rolling sea, 
Dashes the ship along, 
The wild wind on her lee, 
Piping a merry strain.”’ 
There’s a silver lining to every cloud. 4. D to 
e. Claribel. 
T love my love in the morning. Four-part Song. 
3. <A to f sharp. Allen. 
A very effective glee for concerts. 
Where Love is, there is Home. Romances. 5. 
F to f. Arr. by H. Glover. 
Sung with immense success by Mr. Lawrence in the 
opera of ‘‘Oberon.”’ 
Tantum Ergo. Lord of Heaven. For four 
voices. 4. Ftog. Rossi. 
One of the finest pieces for a Quartet Choir ever 
published. With entirely unsectarian English words. 
Every choir and congregation will be delighted with 
it. 
The Ring, or, “A year ago to-night.” 2. Ab to 
e flat. Austin. 
“How long since we parted, dear Maud, 
By the side of the old wicket gate ? 
How long since I bade thee farewell, 
To struggle with fortune and fate ?”’ 
A charming love song. 
The Little ones at home. 2. Gtod. Turner. 
Parting whispers. Graduating Class Song for 
mixed voices. 2. Bbdtoe flat. | Emerson. 
Little Dick Whittington and his Cat. 2. C to 
e. Hime. 
“On his bed quite forlorn, poor Whittington sat, 
With his eyes full of tears at losing his cat.” 
When the Clock strikes Five. Song and Dance. 
3. Ftod. Maas. 
Walking through the snow. Song and Dance. 
2. Atod. Maas. 
Both these song and dance pieces were written for 
Miss Gussie Crayton the ¢elebrated song and dance 
lady. 


40 


35 


Instrumental. 


Les Charmerettes. Polka Mazurka. 3. G. 
Op, 121. Von Ette. 
Containing pleasing modulations with a good ma- 
zurka accent. 
Egmont Polka. 3. C. Op. 122. 
Early Spring Waltz. 2. G. 
Easy, melodious and pretty. 


Von Ette. 35 
Turner. 30 


Books. 


Tue Sannatn Guest. An entirely new col- 
lection of Anthems, Opening and Closing 
Pieces, Sentences, Choruses, &e. By 
L. O. Emerson and J. H. Morey. Boards, 1.60 


Reep Orcan Companion. A new collection 
of Popular Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
arranged expressly for Cabinet Organs and 


Melodeons. Wm. H. Clarke. Boards, 2.00 





ABBREVIATIONS.—-Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mosic py Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















